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vftraghna and puramdara; and to listen to thethunderingsof this
nineteenth-century Indra, we have only to go through his writ-
ings, which togther with his 'Reports' run to thousand of pages*
Cunningham's 'Ancient Geography of India' is according to
his own statxnent, the geography of the Buddhist period includ-
ing the campaigns of Alexander and the travels of YuanChwang.
The geography of the Vedic period was brilliantly treated by
the French scholar Vivien de Saint Martin in 1860 although he
had to depend on an imperfect French translation of the Rgveda
The same scholar, earlier in 1858, had critically examined the
evidences supplied by the classical historians of Alexander and
Yuan Chwang regarding the historical geography of ancient
India which was published in Volume III of Mien's translation
of Yuan Chwang (spelt Htouen Thsang). And Cunningham
everywhere in his own Geography freely acknowledges his deep
debt to that French Indologist
But it has to be remembered that Cunningham had to work
under very serious limitations. So far as the classical sources
are concerned, he had, of course, no difficulties. His own know-
ledge of Greek and Latin and the labours of Martin enabled
him to treat the accounts, left by Alexander's historians and
later classical writers, with a certain amount of freedom. But
the highly defective French translation of Yuan Chwang's
travels by Julien, on which he had to depend for many of his
identifications is responsible for a good number of his inaccu-
rate statements. Watters in his faithful translation of Yuan
Chwang's travels has shown the serious limitations of Julien's
work. That great Sinologue has also left no stone unturned to
discover weak points in Cunningham's 'Geography*,
There was another great and serious impediment before
Cunningham when he started writing his 'Geography*. He had
almost no access to Indian literary source. True, there were
some editions of the epics and a few Pura^as and also the
Sfhatsamhita of Varahamihira, but most of these editions, with
the exception of that of the B?hatsamhita (ed. by Kern) were
defective. The entire Tripitaka literature} was practically a
sealed box for Cunningham. And it is sdpiewhat ironical that